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= }*I1 much regret that any thing at all *vas said in 
the Reetster, concerning the diflerences between 
judges Thompson and Van Ness, as to the location of 


Za 


man possessed of so mach influence as Mr. Ritchi® 
has, even at this late hour, returned to first principles. 
I shal] congratulate him upon it hereafter, for a part 





of a room for holding of the United States’ courts in | of my design was to shew that the “regular nomine- 
the city of New-York; but, having taken one step in | tion” could not be “rested” on by any regular repub- 
the matter, an obligation seemed imposed to follow it |lican, asa guide for his conduct. The gentleman, 
up, by inserting what might be said on either side in | however, on reflection, I hope will ceaze to talk abeut 
vespectto it. However, itis an affair of some con- | “vanity and egotism.” J]e eannot have any excuse 
siderable public interest, and its occurrence will, no |to quarrel with me,on account of either! What he 
doubt, lead to the establishment of some rule on the | puts forth as dogmas, I would suggest; and there is this 
subject that will peeventlike “collisions” in future— further difference between us, that, when he express- 
and so good will grow out of it. ‘es an opinion, he says ‘““WE,’’ meaning perhaps, the 
iene ipower that I have spoken of, whereas i (“little i,’’) 
*rF>As was expected, the Richmond “Enquirer” isay I, to shew that there is no “ie” concerned in the 
expresses much feeling at the°essays on the “sove-| editorial department of the “Register.” 
reignty of the people,” published in this paper. “The | 2c}~The present number on the ‘sovereignty of 
wounded pidgeons are known by their fluttering,” said |the people” has extended to a much greater Jength 
Mr. Widgery—wand the temper of some of Mr. Rit-|than was cesirable, but 1 was anxious to conclude 
ciie’s remarks gives evidence of his feelings on the | what may be regarded as the first section of the sub- 
subject. He concludes that I am “deliberately per- | ject at large. 
verse, or unfortunately laboring under sume delirium | —- 
of the brain;’’ the very nodion that I have entertained | 
as to himself, for some time past, though I was too , pt - 
polite to “‘put it in the newspapers!””—and one of thie Madison was nominated to the presidency in 1898, 
proofs of the reasonableness of my notion may be !ninety four members of both houses attended the 
found in the “Enquirer” of Tucsday, the 27th of 
April last, (insgrted also in the “Register” of the Ist, _ 93 ; 
May), wherein, in one peragraph, he exultingly says 's'ste of New York, and a smaller number than 
that a certain gentleman will have the entire support might have been expected attended from Virginia, 
of Virginia, though in the next succeeding para- |... 
craph it is shewn that that very gentleman had voted . 
10 destroy “the constitution of his country!” When (members from his own statc,and Messrs. Randolph, 
Ma. Ritchie shall have reconciled these two things, ‘Gray and others, from Virginia, preferred Mr. Mon- 
one with the other,—he shal] have other cases pre- | h sal ratty’ Gan Ge 
centedof “perversity” or “delirium;” but until then, |"°* The nomination, however, was made and ac- 
perhaps, it would be quite as prudent in bim not to cepted by the “republican party,” with much satis- 
say any thing more about either. However, if lam 
in the unfortunate condition that the gentleman de- , a’ ak ashe a 
-cribes, Ihave been so for many years—for it is many and difficult relations with both Great Britain and 
veacs since I believed in the existence of “the party,” | France, and unanimity was indispensable to the sue- 
which it now seems a proper time to expose. icess of those measures which we had adopted, peace- 
But I shall not turn aside to notice some of the his - 
inistakes that Mr. Ritehe has made, and ably applied, fully to correct the unfriendly and hostile disposi- 
or era how he po alge ee _ — tion of those nations towards us. It was perfectly 
together that were totally unconnected, &c. It is ee eee . 
sutiicient to say to him, i the language of the great pundersiged ma ~yeh Madison would adhere .to the 
apostle of the truth to the Gentiles, “I am not mad “Jeffersonian policy,” and with that the people were 
—but speak forth the words of truth and soberness,” | more than content. It was not-a time when divisions 
and to express a hope, that he will yet confess he is). ours ee will auedeinda' ar 
‘almost persuaded” to take part with the people ee) ee ee, eee ee 
avainst management. In truth, he seems somewhat | could be permitted, if it were possible to avoid them. 
“persuaded” already, for he has made a concession | But it was from this moment taat the power-holding 
that will exceedingly startle many of his friends: he;. ee a sl il all 
says—‘‘we cannot now rest Mr. Crawford's pretensions parse, (in my opinion), resolved to put down both 
ontie nomination at Washington. He must stand upon | Mr. Clinton and Mr. Monroe, because of their ap- 
ris OWN imate recommendations,4c. Why not “NOW,” | 4 
as well as atany former period? Are we to hear no| ; i 
more about ihe “national nomination,” “regular nomi- | less they succeeded as to the former, that he would 
nation,” and of the legitimacy of the caucus? How will | arrive at the presidency on Mr. Madison’s retirement 
this tellin New York, wherein the strength of his fa- | 


: \fromit, and so ihe “sceptre woy!d depart” from Vir- 
vorite candidate “rests” altogether, so far as the pco- |” i u P 


- : > errs aitianta thatsok abe items shale’? 
ple are permitted to know the facts, on the ‘“‘nomina- |ginia,—for Pennsylvania, though she ‘‘went the whole 
tion at Washington?” It is the only pretence on |on this occasion, had shewn a disposition to change 
which he is supported; and, if authority for the pro- a 
; . he president. Being thoroughly re- 
ceedings of the caucus haa not been assumed, I should the location of the pres YY sen =. 
not have taken such a strong stand against it, or, per- | publican herself, she wished that the honerg whic 
- . ‘“ - . . _— . . . F . . i . 
aps, at all have interfered in the election, jbelieving | the people had the power to bestow, should be dif- 
that every man ought to reston “his own innate recom | 
mendations,” and not on the acts of any combination | 
whatever: and I am sincerely pleased that a gentle- to the reneral government, the preserving-principle 
Vor. XXVA~—5. cy: : 
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imeeting, of whom only one gentleman was from the 


‘Mr. Clinton, it was understood, was prefered by the 


‘faction, as the country was involved in most delicate 





parent strength, and~a well-grounded belief, un- 


fused through the nation, the better to bind every part 
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of the system devised for the good of all the parts. The ; the supporters of Mr. Monroe wiil be confined to the mi. 
great and growing state of New York was not in ad- | nority men and the federalists.” Look at it!—was there 
kesion—it was probable that the neighboring states | ever any thing more apt? The federalists, as a party, 
would feel a common interest with her, and so pre- | | have ceased to exist. The word is obsolete at Wash- 
sent a formidable opposition to “the party,” which, it | ington. Vven the editors of the ‘National Intelligen- 
was also apprehended, might be weakened, at home, ) cer,” who affect to support the caucus nomination om 


by the friends of Mr. Monroe,—and a bold stroke was | pariy grounds, though frequently called upon, have 


necessary to preserve the succession.* And if, in the notdured to designate who are the federal members 


proscription of the gentlemen named, it could be made of congress, though they have thought it expedient to 


to appear that a matter of principle was invoived, the ' declare that some suchare in the national legislature; 


future support of Peansylvania would be secured. 
With that support, ‘the party” 
safe. 


ing letter, which was republished in the Reaisrer 


junto, and to prepare the people for his prostration. 
It was copied into almost every “republican” paper | 
of the day, by special request, if over-looked or thought 
unimportant by the editors, and really had the “‘grand 
rounds.” 
Evening Post,” 
“with authority.”?> I think also that the writer was 
named tome (a distinguished gentleman not long 
since deceased), and I was told it was needful to give it 
al] possible cireulation, &c. This happened more than 
sixteen years ago. I was then as thoroughly attached to 
Richmond politics as any man, and I did not discern 
the distinction between profession and practice quite 
so well as I believe that Ido now; and 1 was clear 
for “sticking to the party.” 

The following is the letter alluded to—sent forth 
trom Richmond: 


“Tam sorry to inform you that the presidential 
contest is still presisted in. Every thing has been 
said by the real friends of Col Monroe to induce 
him to decline it; but, unfortunately, their admoni- 
tions have been regarded asthe ebullitions of bis 
enemies. The question has assumed an entirely new 
shape: it is no longer a mere matter of preference be- 
tween individuals. The administration has been most 
seriously attacked, in order to carry their favorite 

ecindidate. Few, indeed, of the sound republicans 
wiil co with them; andthe result will be, that the 
supporters of Monroe will be confined to the minori- 
ty menand federalists. Fle wiil then be identified with 
them and musi share theo) fuie.” 


Many other articles of like nature and tendency 
were published ai about the same time—yet the pre- 
ceding may suffice. But how strongly does the ground 
taken in thatletter apply to the present period!—« It 
is no longer a mere matter of preference between indivi- 
duals,” says the letter ‘Tie ADMINISTRATION HAS 
PEMN SERIOUSLY ATTACKED, IN ORDER TO CARRY THEIR 
FAVORITE CANDIDATE!” ‘Few indeed of the sowad re- 


publicans will go with them; and the result will be, that 


-—---——— 2 e+ 





*So it happened, thatit fell on Mir. Monroe, as a 
saatter of necessity more than of choice. He never 
wasa favorite with “the party” that I refer to. an: 
the fact isevident now. that that party is opealy op- 

y % 
posed to him and Lis administration, 








et 


always thought itself | 


i republished it myself in the “Baltimore | 
and understoud that it was written as | 


and fo insinuate what they are afreid lo say, that THEY 
are dangerous, and must be opposed, as a party. 


! 

|The reason for it is obvious--sundry persons that 
. ‘ . 
They first began with Mr. Monroe, and the follow- 


_could not pretend to enter the caucus as republi- 


,, cans, are notoriously among the greatest friends 
of the 20th Dec. last, was issued as the will of the | 


_of the caucus proceeding! It was this that made 
the editors so unusually delicate. 


names, sir,” said Mr. 


“Give us the 


Randolph, when the innocency 
of the Yazoo claimants was plead in the house of re- 
| presentatives—and I say, give us the names of the 
| present members of congress, to guard against ‘vllose 
| political movements it is recommended that we 
| should yield up our personal discretion to the will of 
| a “little band” collected in caucus! The old party 
| questions have died away; and those who were ealied 
‘federalists as well agree with republicans on imat- 
| tore of policy, as to national affairs, as those that 
were republicans do among themselves. Stili the old 
spirit of opposition, kept up by preferences for men 
more than by a respect for measures, remains with a 
few of the ‘‘up-to-the-hub” persons of the days of po- 
litical intollerance. And where are these tow? 
Where is the fragment of that party which president 
Adams shook off in the latter part of his aduiinistra- 
tion, because of iis ultra aristocratical principles? 
These are with the republican-caucus-party almost to 
aman! The extremes have met, as persons will do who 
have a conunon object. The common object of every 
aristocracy, let it be called by what name it may, 
and without regard to its location, is POWER. 

So great was the excitement produced by this pro- 
Monroe, that Mr. Jefferson, himself, 
personally interfered to prevent its fulfilment. It had 
caused him much pain, and he made great eilorts to 
heal the He was the only man, per- 
haps, that could have bealed them, and he did it. 


seription of Mr. 


differences. 


Mr. Madison was elected president, and Mr. Monroe 
became secretary of state. Some few were dissatis- 


fied with and deprecated the arrangement, but it was 





approved of by the vast majority—and thus Mr. 
Monroe was restored to his political standing, and 
But Mr. Clinton 


There was no Jefferson 


saved to his party and the nation. 
was yet to be disposed of. 


to stand between him and the proserivers, for ‘hat 
natriarch had cease’ io interfere | political 
movements. If th id heen, 1! eytain 





te@my mund that he wonld have been pre sivent 
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en the 4th March, 1517, as that he was rejected at 
‘the election of 1812. His condition was very like 
that in which Mr. Monroe had been placed. 


ture was the same. 


lis na- 
But his friends carried the af- 
fair much further—even to an “opposition to the ad- 





é 


ton ought to share its fale—can any honest man expect m 

louse a different language now that it has succeeded?” 
Certainly not, Mr. Barker. 
‘the party” as you eall it, really wish that the canal pro~ 
ject should fail? 1 fearlessly answer that so much were 


But let me ask, did not 


ministration” at the polls, and he was politically plac- | the leaders blinded by politics, that they would have 
edhors du combat: very probably for the great benefit! rejoiced in the abortion of that which will prove of 


allowing | 


oi 


of New York and our country at large, by 


more value to the state of New York, than a fee sim- 


{ 
scope to his talents in the prosecution and perfee-| ple property in the mines of Golconda and Peru. 


lion of her glorious public works, whereby a spirit | 
for internal improvement has been spread through | 
the whole nation. The New York canals furnish us 
with something of atangible nature to point to; and | 
thus accelerate the mighty. march of scientific | 
power, in, perhaps, its most profitable and surely | 
most splendid direction. They mark the character 
of the age, and will have duration like the pyramids; 
but shew the work of freemen and not that of slaves. 

it would be unjust to say that these canals would 
ever have been made but for the personal exertions 
of Mr.Clinton. Other great spirits might have grasp- 





edthe same magnificent designs, and have perfected 
them. Butit was his good fortune to have the infu- 
ence needfuitoe give operation and effect to his will, 
and he brought every thing to bear on the project. 
ife discerned the ways and means and demonstrat- 
ed success; and, for the honor of the times and the 
just pride of his native state, a majority of the people 
were not enough stunned with the cry of “preserving 
the republican parly,” to be insensible of the advan- 
lages to be derived from these works. But he was 
faughed at, ridiculed and abused, and attempted to be 
placed in the rank now held by Capt. Symmes, 


This digression is made without the least reference 
to the loca! politics of New York. These are beyond 
my comprehension, past finding out: and a great deal 
like the Irishman’s horse, that had only two faults 
—to wit, “the was hard to catch,—and good for nothing 
when caught.” This condition probably grew out of 
the general lust for offices and the enormous power 
of the ‘“tcouncil of appointment” to confer them— 
but that being done away, and many offices made to 
depend on the good will of the people as to who shall 
possess them, we may hope fora better state of things, 
so soon as ‘‘the regency” shall cease to dictate what is 
“republican” or ‘‘federal!’? Then the people may 
know of what political party they are! There is no 
sporting ia this—it relates to plain matters of fact: thus 
—it was universaliy agreed on to be “republican” in 
October last, that the people should elect the elec- 
tors of presideni,* and the house of assembly, only 





*At a mecting of the republican general committee 
of nomination, held at 5(>": Tammany Hall, on the 
evening of the 2lst October, 1823— 

The selection of candidates for the assembly, to be 
reported to a general mecting of the republican elec- 
tors of the city and county of New York, having been 
completed, the following, among other resolutions, 














(who petitions congress for means to enter into the 
hollow of the earth, and open a diplomatic corres- 
pondence with the people who inh abit it!), because of 


his zeal; and he was denouncel with a terrible ven- | 


aeanee for squandering away the peopic’s money. 
And it was said too, that the whole affair was an elce- 
tioneering scheme! Perhaps it ts to the glory of Clin- 
ton, that he was not elected president either in 1812 
or 1816—for, let his real merit in these giant works 
be what it may, his political enemies have stamped 
?wmortality on his name by their opposition to him and 
the canals: and, when the names of presidents of 
the United States may remain Only in the printed his- 
tories of our country, that of Clinton, associated with 
the “bir ditches; will be familiar as a benefactor of 
mankind. 

Mr. Jacob Barker, of New York, ina letter oc- 
casioned by the late explosion of the ‘‘National Advo- 


ate” in that city—speaking of Mr. Noah, has the fol- 


PA cure a] 4 2° 
fow1ag sentences: 


‘“The course he has pursued in re- 


lation to the canal, has done the party more harm 


than he could do it good, if he should live a thonsand 
When 
Pernected the canal nraject ta fai V erid thak Wr. Chine 


years and devote those years to their service. 


a 


was offered by Mr. Valentine, of the 10th ward, and 
adopted without a dissenting voice: 

| Resolved, That we recommend such an alteration 
|in our state election law at the ensuing session of the 
‘Jegisiature, as shal! enable the people of this state to 
| choose the presidential electors by generai ticket. 

_ {Besides the chairman and secretary the following, 
“who are all now understood to be opposed to the 
‘electoral Jaw, were present: 
| Eiam Williams, 


Mathew Reed, 
| James Campbell, 

i 

1 


Richard L. Walker, 
Peter W. Spicer, 
Wiliam S. Coe. 
Henry Eckford, 
Moses Cunningham, 


Daniel D. Smith, 
1 Oliver Drake, 
| John M. Bloodgood, 
George W aBrown, 

William Moony, Thomas Morris, 

Andrew Surre, Matthew L. Davis. 

From the Nutional .Tdvocate of October 25, 1823. 
ASSEMBLY TICKET. 

The followimeg letter was addressed to the chairman 
of the republican Lominating commitice, and handed 
tous for publication. If there ever was a dowbi, that the 
members selected would give the eleciors lo the people by « 
general ticket, this leer puts that quesiion at rest. 

New York, October, 24, 1824. 

Sm—We have been informed that some of our de 
meocratic friends, members of the nominating com- 
mittec, who voted against requiring any formal pledges 
from the candidates at the ensuing eleetion, would 
notwithstanding be pleased with @ voluntary declaration 


' 
i 
4 
| 
| 
| 


— 











tions passed by that committee. We do, therefore, 
unhesitatingly say, fhat they meet our cordiad appro- 


of our sentiments on the subject of the several resolu- 
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four disscuting, considered it ‘‘republican” to pass a have “republicans,” “federalists” and ‘tories’-all in a 
jaw for the purpose—but the “immortal seventeen” | heap, and those may select any one from the others for 
of the senate, at the same session, said it was “repub- | themsevles, who please to spend their time in discover- 
lican” that such a jaw should not pass, so that the, 


ing how these metamorphoses were brought about. 
“republican party might be preserved” out of the 


But to return to the case of Mr. Clinton in 1812. 
hands of the ‘federalists: and, at the late extra meei- | There was no name in America more dear, perhaps 


ing, it was “republican” in about forty members of 


~ 


the assembiy, who voted for the law afew months 


so dear, to the republican interest, as his, save alone 
,Unat of Jiferson. Wis father and uncle were as live- 


before, to vote against it; and for some of them too, coals of the revelution—inen that never despaired of 


as fur as they dared, to insinuate that it was the fe: 
7 


who were most friendly to the said law!} Licre we 





~-—_—----— —- a a —-~ + = = 


bation, and so far as may depend upon us, shouid we} 


€ 
he elected members of the leyvisiature, will receive 
our suppert. 

On the question of changing the mude of choosing 


presidential electors, we have no hesitation in saying | 


that we will support the proposiiion of so amending 
the Jaw, as thal the peopie may elect them dy a general 
fichet lareughoul tire slule. 

Your’s yery respeewully, 

W. A. Tromrson, 
Tuomas favre, 
JCHN Morss, 
\i. Cunninaua 
Wo. A. SPAVIS 
JACOBUS Dicw 
Jno. D. beow 

To Abruhaia Daily, esq. chairman ofthe nom 
curanittee. 

N. B. Mr. Broome and Mr. Reilbone, are both out 
of town, their friends offer the samme piedye iu thei 
name. Dr. fluntington has writen a similar leticr, Wiis 
will be published. : 

[So far, this note, with a small alteration, is copicd 
from the ‘‘New York Patriot.” Tadd whai follows. 

Yet, in the letter addressed to Messrs. thompson 
and Targee, iy the late proprietor of the “Advocate 
see page 26, it is said that a supportct tle electoral luir 
would have been ‘‘hosiile to the wishes and the interes: oy 
the democratic pariy!”’ which party, if is again said ww 
tie same jetter ‘were wnfriendiy’ to that iaw! So it 
was thoroughly democratic to support the lawin Gc- 
tober 1823, and full-blooded democracy in Miay 1824, 
six months after, to oppose the same law! 

The foliowing official notice has lately Been pub- 
lished—and may properly be added, to shew that, if 
the republican committee had not changed its repub- 
licanism, we might expect the ‘“‘Advocate” now to 
deprecate the opponents of the electoral jaw: 

Mr. Thomas Snowden, 
Printer of the National .Idvocate. 

Sir: The legal title of the National Advocate has 
this day been assigned to the general republican com- 
mittee, of which Benjamin bailey, “s is chairman, 
and Willian 5. Coe, esq. secretary. SBy this act, the 
paper has been put wholly under the control of the 
coimittee. They will appoint the editor, and adopt 
such other measures as in their judgment may seem 
proper. You will consequently receive orders only 
from that body, or such person or persons as they 
may delegate. 

Lam, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient, 

W. P. Van Ness. 

September 6, 1824. 


fOne of the members of the assembly, in debate, 
used the word “tories” in the manner stated; but was 
replied tu by another who stated that every revolution- 
avy soldier in his couuty, to his own persona! know- 
ledge, was in favor of the passage of the law; and he 
pointed to oue of his col eagues, a venerable man 
Whose “iocks were as wool,” (and one of them), for 
provf of what he said. When I heard this, I was on the 


the republic, or failed to act with the people in their 
| strugete for freedom-—-to encourage, inspirit and suf- 

fer with them; and he himself iad exhibited a degree 
}o: talents and character, and devotion to the republi- 
/ can cause, that dishonored not his illustrious relatives. 
‘if he maintained this popularity, and with it the sup- 

port of New York, it was evident that the president's 
/seat must be tits. New men would then have power; 
, and, to preserve itin the hands of those who held it, it 
wa indispensable thathe should suffer the prescription, 


and the opportunity which presented itself was eager- 


,iv cmobraeccd, 
A large taajorily of the people of the eastern states 
was decidedly opposed to the measures of govern- 


nt, and the densiiy of their population and great 
“wealth, rendered them much more powerful than 
ineiv actual nuinbers would seem toailow; and New 
york, herse!f, was inclined to act with them. In- 
d, from all the staies east of New Jersey, only 
uyelve centlemen attended the congressional caucus 
of 1812; but previous to that meeting an opposition 
had been expected, and Mr. Clinton was regarded by 
|his friends as the only probable person that could 
| suceced—and wished for by the interest that I have 
}aluded to, that, by being brought out as epposed to th: 
jtear, Which, it was thought, would cause him to fail, 
i he might be set aside from a probable succession to 
| the presidency at any future period. But he hesi- 
tated—he could not go with the eastern people the 
ilengths that they would have expected, and some ma- 
/neeuvre was necessary to lead him to an overt act 
| against the “republican party.”” What it was, or by 
‘whom practised, I do not know; yet that a plan for 
the purpose was carried into effect, I believed at the 
lime and never coubted since. Indéed, numerous 
things that have happened, gave to belief the sem- 


lance of certainty, though no proof of the fact has 





ever reached me. Great party matters were at stake, 
‘and great party management was to be expected. 
' The junto would not consent to lose its power any 
more then than now, without a desperate struggle ; 
and whether, they had or had not intrigued to bring 
him out, would not have changed my course on the 


ee ee + - - -_—- 








look-out for a new order on the the subject, by which 
all those who fought with Wasuincron and Fayette 
were to be changed into ‘‘iories.”” But the political 
magicians might not have had their chauldron ready 
to make the necessary transformations! At any rate, 








they did not take place. 
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occasion, when I did all that { rightfully could to de-, body would laugh at them, if they did; and yet they 
feat him—believing that a change in the chief ma-|shout for ‘the party!” They are like the jurer who 
gistracy, at that very important time, would have | complaincd that his eleven colleagues were the most 
shaken our institutions at home and seriously have | obstinate wretches that he ever met with, because 
injured our country and the character of the repnbli- | they would not give into his opinion. 

can system abroad. Most of us, in Baltimore, who; In the progress of the electioneering campaign, 4 
opposed him, regretted what we régarded the nelitical , trick was played in New Jersey, by the one side, 
necessity of doing so—for he had been personally re- | equal to any thing that has been accomplished on the 
spected in this city as much as Mr. Madison, and re- | other, and, as an outrage on the people, equalled 
garded as equally devoted to the nation and its cause. | only by the late proceedings in New York. By 
The suspicion was not entertained that he would make | bending their whole force to certain nearly ba- 
a dishonorable peace, or become a tool of the Essex | lanced counties, they suceceded in obtaining a ‘fe- 
jaunto—but, as the war had been recommended by M | deral” majority in the legislature, though a Jarge ma- 
Madison, it appeared right that he should have an | jority of the people of the state were republican. 


portunity of ending it, if to be accomplished within| The assembly met just in time for the purpose—a 


; ar , , 
the space which seemed to be extended and limited! very few days before that which was assigned Ly law 
for holding the presidency. I never have regretted | 


|| for the election of electors by a general ticket; and 
the part that I myself took in that affair, though | they, asit were, and, indeed, almost literally so asto 
assisted by all the new lights that have becn cast on it; | some of the distant counties, by a repeal of the law, 
and it was better even that one man should be sa-| arrested the people when on their way to the polls, 
crificed than the country to suffer a wrong. Wron,!2s disfranchised persons and vagrants, going to do 
might not have resulted from his suecess—but there | that which they had no right to perform! Who does 
was great hazard in giving to the opponents of the 
war the semblance of a victory. They were im- 








| not recollect how this act was deprecated—.es, and 
by those who justify the proceedings of the “immor- 
mensely powerful, and had, within themselves, a very | tal seventeen” of New York! But notwithstanding, 
large proportion of the resources of the United States. | Mr. Madison had 128 votes, and Mr. Clinton only 89. 


It was these things, more than the personal stitek | 1 claim for my belief that Mr. Clinton was seduced 
ences of the people for Mr. Madison, that caused | into this contest, or his own friends encouraged to 
the republican party to rally so closely round hii, | force him into it, that he might be pul owt of the way, no 
and especiaily so in Pennsylvania and to the west. more than the probability of cireumstances demands; and, 
But this very remarkable fact presents itself—thet whether ‘it was or was not the case, will, perhaps 


those who ranked as “republicans,” and ro ets 
ed Mr. C. against the caucus, and allied themselves , 
as much as he did tothe federalists of the east, when | 





ever be amatter of opinion rather than of fact. But 
well remember that the “republicans” of 1798, had 


no more doubt that the ieading political measures of 
the nation was at war, are of them who now are most | that day were by direction of the “i-ssex junto,” than 


yociferous in favor of the caucus-system, and talk | they had that such a junto existed; and it oftentimes 
the loudest about “‘preserving the republican party,” | 


though all is at peace and they eannot assign any 


appeared as if missionaries and agents of it were sent 
‘to many of the states, to arrange or seitle with the 
probable cause by which that party may be destroyed! local or sub-juntoes, the manner of proceotiing on 
{ could give the nanes of distinguished, or rath er important occasions. The establishment of this cc) 

prominent persons in New York, Pennsylvania and tral power on the one side, begat tlie political neces- 
Maryland, in support of this statement. The fact, | sity of building up one on the other, aud Richmond 


however, is notorious to every one who can call to became the opposite of Boston. 


But those powers 
mind the events of the period spoken of. 


Mr. Madi-! which the respective parties had raised, feeling some- 


son, too, had beea named by a decided majority of | thing like authority to act, transcended their bounds, 


the republican members of congress—S2 out of 133, | and assumed the part of dictators to, instead of collec - 
the whole number of suc! 


ch in both houses=—-and j tors of, public opinion. The eastern was severely 


shall the men just described talk to me about adhering | shaken, on account of his presumptions, long before 


to the late caucus nomination, made by 66 persons, | the federal interest was broken as it is; and we re- 





out of at least 216 republican members of congress, | collect well that there were two great parties in that 


ind against the united will of this mighty majority? jjnterest, which, though seriously opposed one to the 
are they say that New Jersey, Pennsylvania and (0 ther, were united in opposing the republican party; 
many ether states, which cannot be suspected of|and it was owing to the violence of their measures 


having even a local fecling to gratify, have left the | thatwe succeeded in defeating both. The southern ceu- 


‘republican party?—that Baltimore, the only unde- | tral power has lapsed into the same lust for domina- 
Viatingly republican city in the union, has gone over | tion; and, as the first represented the federal aristo- 
lo the enemics of the people? They darenot. Every |cracy of the nation, 40 the second may be called the 


aD 


me? & 








i 


See: =~ tee or 
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Tepublican oligarchy of the land. 
rially differed from the other in its professions of 


principles, each was equally jealous of its own im-- 
' an oe 
portance; but, while the first has sunk into nothing, 


or Deen dissolved by its own dissentions, the other 
has maintained itself so well as even now to attempt 
the making of a,president, without consultation with | 


or respect for the people, whose will it hath affected | 


to represent on every occasion. 
these essays, we shall have cause to wonder how it is 


that, without some such concentration of power as 1 


have spoken of, it has happened that the moral power 


of the state of Virginia and the actual strength of its re-_ 
presentation in congress, has been kept so closely to- | 
gether. It is impossible to believe that, on the various | 


questions in which the representations of New York, 


Pennsylvania and other states havo been divided, and | 


that of Virginia unanimous, there was notsome unier- 
standing present te bring it abount—some givings up! 


99 


of private opinion to the “good of the cause,” as we, 


used tosay in warm party times. Without this con- 
clusion, we must needs suppose that the simple fact 
of being elected a member of congress from the state | 


named, confers some peculiar spirit of discernment, 


or casts the opinion of each individual person into] 
a common stock, for the benefit of the whole—fer, 
however much tho talents of some of the members, 


ought to be respected, no one will claim for the entire 
number a greater amount of s 


belongs to the representations of other states. But) 


we have heard much about the Virginia ‘tschool’— 
and, if there is a schoo!, there must be a scioolniaster. | 
And presuming as we ought, that the 
conscientiously, there is great merit in the fact that 


they are moved as if possessed cf only one soul, on 


every great question that concerns themselves. Their | 


influence too is extraordinary, for the reason that it 


has been the policy of the people of Virginia to nil 


very few changes jn their representation. 


er is derived from this practice, though it may not en- | 


tirely comport with the rofation principle, which, in 


ceived opinion of the republican 


party, is necessary to a good adn 


the commonly 1 
inistration of the 


public affairs. 


. 


It may be asked, by some of my young readers, — 


is meant by a “junto.” I will endeavor to describde it 


by giving some account of one, though its range of 


action was confined to one of the smallest ef the | 


states, to which I myself belonged and was the junior | 
member of, frora ile 


election of Mr. Jefierson. This was the only thing! 


of the sort to which I have been a party—and, while | 


I cannot but approve of the general principies on 
which we acted, and am certain that personal pow- 
er or private emolument was not the object of 
either of us, I fear that in several cases we felt 
something—a little shred of that kind ef authority 


hough one mate-. 


In the progress of | 


sound judgment than, 


taembers act | 


. i 
Much pews | 


year 1788S until after the se cond | 


which has taken so deep a root in the south as to 
threaten a government of the government. But our 
opponents had before established such a central pow- 
er in the state, and one parity measure was to be op- 
_ posed by another. 


| There was no method either in our association ov 
\ 

proceedings—no agreement that all of us should 
conform to the will of the majority—no particular 


manner of acting jaid down, ro stated times of meet- 


ing appointed, or record of proceedings kept—though 
as a seribe, it was often my lot to put forth the col- 
| lected opinion of my friends—six or seven in num- 
_ber. The manner was thus—our a as poli- 
ticians, as well as our personal friendship for one 
another, often brought us together, a we talked over 
“matters and things,’’ that we might arrive at thei 
merits, and alsospoke of tho fitness of persons fo: 
| this or that place, and of their power or want of it to 
‘support the cause.” The opinions of some fre 
quently clashed with those of others, but some thing 
| or some person was always agreed upon as suitable 


7 


to the case. Fre then all began to speak in the same 


wey at cisverent times and places, and the effect was 


ge ee ee een 


soon apparent. Too many then, 25 now, were loath 
to take the trouble of thinking for themselves, an 


ithe chief thing that we had to do was to shew tha’ 


cnded on the sue- 
and this 


majority of the 


the “success of the party” wh 


P ‘ 
}cess of the measure or person spoken ef; 
was tho more casily believed by the 
pariy, because they found many speaking oe sam 
communicetion of 


) 

tlanguege without any 
{ 

ideas between them. 


smn poanrn * 
apparent 


’ 


rie members of any sect, re- 


ligious or political, are ca ly : railied to a common 
'opinion, when it is evident that union is neees- 


an ie \- ‘o ' ay *¢ . : rf ‘ . 2 — 
, Sary to keep up the standing af that sect. Itis nota 


time for the “splitting of hairs,” as we used to say- 


i 
af ' 7 ; ” 
‘we must go the whole. or go cown! But this I will 
i 


say for the “junto” which Ispeak of, that we rathe) 
endeavored to concentra‘e public opinion than diree/ 


4 


it, and, as we really were personally disinterested, it 
|. aeatepnema aiaainet characters can truly be so, we 
‘often retired from our own particular wishes and 


| fell in with those that, by any other means, had be. 


| : 
‘come common to the people, and by such retirement. 


frequently acquired power to press forward our 
| views, when we thought the ease needed an exertion 
| of strength. So wewenton for several years, bear- 
ine the bruntef the battle with our political enemies. 
(and acquiring the confidence of our friends. How- 
ever, we were just exacily like other men, and once 
'suflered oyr personal preference tostand opposed to 
the wish of the people; and, though every effort was 
made to win them to our side, though we put into 
motion all the machinery that we had collected dure 


ing several years of application to business, we met 





the fate which, I hope, willattend every attempt of 
the kind, and were completely defeate?, though the cpa- 
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test was a hard one. From that time, the delegate 


system superseded caucussing, WHICH HAD BEEN SLAIN 
At TUS POLLS. But Teannot look back at our pro- 
ceedings, without something like astonishment, at 
the power that we had to make men of talents of 
some, and pronounce on the unfitness of others for 
office!” 

The history of this caucus, or “coucus junto” as 
our enemies called us, is, perhaps, the history of 
most others, and their fate has been the same; except 


that the caucus of caucusses, to whieh the chiefs of the 


state caucusses were as prefects, yet maintains its | 


stanc, and is a political Pharoah, that ‘will not let the 
people go” freely tothe elections. But it “is better to 
gto the place of polling than the field of battle,” 
and the’descendants of those who ‘‘rebelled” against 
England for a paitry tax upon tea, wilinot be disfran- 
chised_at the will and pleasure of any caucus or com- 
bination whatever 


With these remarks, I shal! conclude what may be 


esteemed a general view of the war that has been 
carried on against the sovereignty of the people; and 
the subsequent numbers in relation to the subject, 


though expected to be much shorter, will probably be 


more pointed; for I intend to call up some particular 
things to the recollection of my readers, which, in 
my opinion, will bring many toa conclusion, that 
ithas been determined that public opinion shall not be 
respected in the election of a president of the United 
States, if possible to prevent it. 


» 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ WEEKLY REGISTER.” 
September Ist, 1824. 

Sir: The political situation of the state of New 
York, at this moment, isa subject of deep interest and 
alarm to the friends of constitutional hiberty in this 
country—and by the nature and terms of our political 
union, itis the right and duty of every citizen of the 
United States, to think and speak of it, as of his own 
immediate and proper concern. 

I have, therefore, made ita matter of investigation, 
for the satisfaction of my own mind, and have de- 
termined to communicate my thoughts on it to you, 
to be disposed of as you may think proper—lI am cer- 
tain you will approve the motive with which: it is of- 
fered, for it isthat which governs ajl your actions; 
and itis, or ought to be, that of every lover of human 
liberty—‘“‘to assert and maintain the rights of all,” 
according to the constitution and laws of the country, 
From the letter and spirit of which, l assume and shall 
attempt to demonstrate the following fact, and to 
show, as probable, the after mentioned incidents. 

Fact. That the eonstitution of this union is deeply 
and dangerously violated by the late proceeding of 
the legislature of New York, in refusing to restore 
to the people of that state, the right usurped by the 





*The history of the caucus, is exactly that of the 
“Tammany society” of Baltimore. 
guided by principle, it prospered and was powerful; 
but when the necessity of union was done away, and 
its members began to quarrel about persons, it was so 
completely dissolved that even its costly banners and 
implements were left to the disposition of any that 
pleased to carry them away. ‘The whole concern was 
sbandoned, like a suddenly sinking vessel at sex. 


While it was: 


— 





legislature, to elect the electors of president and vice 
president of the Cnited States. 

Incidents. 1. That the New York legis!:'ve elec- 
tion of electers will be constitutionally contested by 
the governor of the state, or some one cise, in the 
congress of the United States. 

2. ‘That the electoral vote of New York will be re- 
jected by the constitutional judges in the congress of 
| the United States, as unconstitutional and void. 
| 3. That the rejection will be constitutionally sus- 
| tained and enforced by the constituted authorities and 
people of the United States—and that New York 
Will lose its vote and influence in the ensuing pre- 
;sidential election. This will cure one of the evils 
‘incident to our instituuions—the usurpation of the 

sovereign rights of the people, by their political ser- 
,vants, in the individual states. Indeed, there is 
|scarcely an evil to which they are liable, but what 
/aremedy may be found for, inthe provisions of the 
|constitution. ‘he more J consider this instrument, 
the more | am amazed at the depth, the height and 
almost infinite scope oi the wisdom of its fraimers— 
‘and next to that of innovation, it should be most sa- 
|credly guarded against the danger of amendment. 
| itis provided by the 2d art. Ist sec. 2d par. of the 
}constituhon of the United State as follows. ‘Each 
state stall appoint insuch manner, as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a nuinber of electors, equal to the 
| whole number of senators and representatives to 
which the state may be entitled in the congress; but 
no senator or representative, or person holding an of- 
fice of trust or profit under the United States, shall 
| be appointed an elector.” 
| ‘The constitutionality of the question in regard to the 
election of electors by the legislature, tirns upon the 
| meaning of the word ‘‘state,” as used in the first part 
of this paragraph, ‘‘each state shall appoint” &c. 
| Itis worthy of remark here, that the word “state,” 
as used in the constitution of the United States, has 
| four distinct meanings—geographical, civil, political and 
| legistative—and that, when attentively considered, the 
|purticular sense.of it, if I may use the expression, is 
distinctly marked in each particular case. 
, In the geographical sense, it means the land and 
‘water contaiued within certain territorial limits—as 
those of Maryland; and is often used in this sense, 
(as thus—in art. I. sec. 3. par. 1. ‘The senate of the 
/ United States shall be composed of two senators from 
each stale,” as trom Maryland &c. And thus—in art. 1. 
sec. 8 par. 3. ‘No person shall be a senator, Ke. 
| ‘who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
“state”? for which he shall be chosen.” In the civil 
sense, it means the people, (such as they were supposed 
to be, bya fiction of the framers of the constitution 
at the time it was written, and before it was adopted. 
Having in themselves originally, naturally and inhe- 
rently, alithe elements of policy and legislation—but 
as free fromthe combinations and the characteristics 
of either, as they were in infancy, or at the moment 
in which they came from the hands of their maker), 
residing within certain territorial limits; as of Mary- 
land; and is often used in this sense, as thus—in art, 
10. "Vhe powers not dejegated to the United Siates 
by the constitution, nor prohibited by it tothe states, 
are reserved to the states respectively, or fo the peo- 
ple.” 

in the political sense, it means the people in their 

political or treaty making capacity by their representa- 
tives; and is used thus—as in ari. 1. see. 10. par. 1. 
“No state shall enter into any treaty of alliance or 
contederation,” &c. In the /egisiative sense, it means 
the people in their legisiaiive capacity by their repre- 
sentatives; and is used thus—as In art. 1. sec. 19. par. 
‘No state sliall, without the conseut of congress, 
lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports,’’ &c. 

Now, itis obvious that the word *‘state,” as used in 

ithe 2d sec. of the Ist art. of the consittulion, was not 


+2. 
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in the geographical sense. Because the “land and 
water” coald not “appoint” electors. It was not 
usedin the political sense, because the “power” or 
right to appoint or choose ‘“elee tors,” was originally 
in the people, in their civil capacity, as astate, and was 
‘‘not delegated,” either “tothe United States,” or to 
the political bodies which constitute the individual 
“states.” [| assert this distinctly without fear of con- 
tradiction, and challenge refutation. It wasnot used 


them, in the chain of moral or political events.— 
But of these you may if you please see and hear more 
from me hereafter. 


Iam your humble servant, A. MARYLANDER. 





LETTER OF FRANKLIN. From the National Journal. 
I send you for re-publication, a letter of the cele- 
Sased ,Dr. Franklin. It will be doubly pleasing to 
your subscribers just now, from this circumstance— 
that init that venerable patriot associates the dawn- 


in the fewislati-e sense—for it would have been non- | t 
sense to say ‘each legisia’ure shali appoint electors in 
such mauner as may be directed by the legisluture 
thereof,” and contrary to the principles of the con- 
’ stitution. 

There is, then, but one sense, in which it cowld have 
ih been heal: and in that_it was used; the civil sense. 
“Each state’, this is, ‘the people” of each state, 
**shall appoint” or choose a number of electors, &c. 
Is this explanation conclusive as to the ‘‘fact,” that 
the word “state,” as used in the 2d sec. of the 2d art. | 
of the constitution, meant that, the people should ape | 
point or choose electors?” Ifthere be any who dou bt; 


ing fame of La Fayette with the meridian renown 
of W ashington in his own pecular style of beautful 
simplicity! C. 
To general WasHiNGTON. 





Passy, Murch 5, 1780. 

Sin: I received but lately the letter your excellen- 
cy did me the honor of writing to me in recommen- 
dation of the marquis de La Fayette. His modesty de- 
tained itlongin his own hands. We became acquaint- 
1 ed, however. from the time of his arrival in Paris. 
and his zeal for the honor of our country, his activi- 
ty in our affairs here, and the firm attachment to our 
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| ae it, will they be convinced by proof deduced from the} cause, and to you, impressed me with the same regard 
| 4 constitution itself? Let them look at the word as it is. and esteem for him that your excellency’s letter would 
tah again used in the latter part of the same section, in| have done had it imme dh ttely been delivered to me. 
# the same 2d art. of the constitution; “a number of! Should peace arrive after another campaign cr two, 
1. electors equal to the whole nuinber of senators and and afford us a little leisure, ] should be happy tosee un 
e representatives to which the state may be entitled in, your excellency in Europe, % und to accompany you, if de 
ot congress,” &e. Is the “‘land and water” of the state. my age and strength would permit, in visiting some cc 
rd ‘“‘entitled” to senators and representatives in con-; of its most ancient and famous kingdoms. You would, rn 
A gress’ if so, in what ratio, tothe acre or square on this side the sea, enjoy the great reputation you C) 
(& mile? If not, is the state, in its political or “treaty have acquired, pure ant i free from those little shade ; 0 
Pat making’’ capacity, ‘“‘entitied” to serators and repre-, that the jealousy and envy of a man’s countrymen ° Pp 
¥! sentatives in congress? If so, in what ratio, to their and cotemporaries, are ever endeavoring to cast over dl 
i numbers or,wealth? If not, is the legislature of the living merit. Here you would know, and enjoy, what a 
. state ‘‘entitied” to senators and representatives in posterity will say of W ashington. Tor a thousand ti 
ia congress? If so, in what ratio, to their numbers cr leagues have nearly the same effect with a thousand © 
oe weaith? Andif not, are the people of the states ‘“en- years. The feeble voice of those grovelling passions } 
oe titied” to senators and representatives in congress? cannot extend so far, either in time or distance. At V 
iY If so, in what ratio to their numbers? T answer, present enjoy that pleasure for you, as I frequently t 
hh the peopie ane. so entitied,’ and in the ratio of two ee- hear the old generals of ' this mardial country (who t 
ay nators to the whole people of each siate, andof “one st vie Se the maps of America, and mark upon them all ¢ 
it representative to everg ti urty thousand” souls; see your operations) speak with sincere approbation aml 
ty ‘ $d sec. Ist art. of the constitution. Is there anv one great applause e of your conduct, and join in giving yor 


who sti/! doubts that the word “states,” as used by % 
the cousiitution in the 2d section of the 24 article, 
reserved to the people the right to choose the 
of president and vice president? If there be 
one who Acvesiiy doubts it, iet him turn t othe 10th 
artticie aud read the constitutional explanat on of the 
constitutional meaning of the word Here it 
Article 10th. “The powers deleg 


but 


rc 
ase 


to the 


’ 
not ated 
r 


United St “ufes by th: r€ constits itio bb nor pre lone vited hy 


it to the sta 


res, 


are res served to the states resrectively, 
ox to the people.’ Here th en, we >not only ore 
the word “‘states,”? as used in the 2d section of the 
2d article means “the people” but t the “power” 
or right, to “appoint” or choose electo rs, iS expressly 
reserved to the peaple,” (as, elega‘ed to the 
proeui 


tha 


itis not d 
United Siates by the constitution, nor 
it to the states), in their eri! 5 Capa, 

Having thus shewn that the constitutions! right of 
choosing electors is ‘reser od” and confined “to the 
people,” nadit being note: , jus that this constitutional 
right of t.c people of New York has been usurped and 
retained by the legistainre of that state, to be exer- 


eised by itself; il is manifest that the truth of my 
“fact” is clearly made out to wit: “That the consti- 
tution of this union, was, and js at this moment, deeply 
and dangerously violated, by the late proceedings of 


the legisiature of New York, in refusing to ¢ 


! , Le 4 4 . ‘ . 
peopre ol that state. the election ot “electors”? ol pre- 


sident and viee president of the United Ste tes; and 
having thus, as I coneeive, most clearly and incon- 
trovertibly established : my fact, the “incide ents” will! 


follow it, 1 am persuate: d, 


as certain wie ane as ne- 
it produce! 


' s “ ‘ 
e.ectors 


th: at 


ibited by 


| 
ive to the} 


age. 


aor 


the character of one of the greatest capt ains of the 
[ must soon quit the scene; but you may live t 
vour country flourish, as it will amazingly and sel is 
afier the waris over. Like a field of young Indian 
coro, which loug fuir weather and sunshine had en- 
feebted and discolored, and which, in that wea 
staie, by a thunder-gust, of violent wind hail and rain, 
seemed to be threatened with absolute destruction; 
yet the storm being past, it recovers fresh verdure, 
shoots up with double vigor, and delights the eye, not 
of its owner only, but of e% very observing traveller. 
The best wishes that can be formed for your heaith, 
honor and happinness, ever attend you, from yours, 
&e. B. FRanuwiy. 





Mexico. The following decree has been issued by 
me Mexican congress. be recegnizes all the public 
lebts of the Mexican gay enment, however contract- 

C od and under whatever system, 

“The general sovereign constitutional congress of 
of the United States of -Mexic 0, Wishing to show a 
testimony of their respect for public faith, and of 
thei vigorous observance of ihe principles oi justice: 
to regulate and establish upon a solid bests the credit of 
of the natic Per eceee 


as follows: 
. They recognize the amounts due upon all con- 
tr site made during - the government of “° viceroys of 
the Mexican nation up to the 17th Sept. 1310. 


2. Also.the nationai debt, proved to have been con- 
tracted for the public service by those governors, re- 
cognized in the law of premiums, and also by such 
generals as were acknowledged worthy of the “public 
faith. 
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3. The nation also acknowledges the debts con- 
-racted with the Mexican people, by the viceroys, 








nee 


citizens, upon this, your visit to your adopted coun- 


try; and holding in the highest estimation, your im- 
from the 17th September, 1810, until the entrance of| portant and valuable services in our revolutionary 


the Mexican army into the capital, in cases where the | contest, present to you, the firm and constant friend 
loans are proved not lo have been made voluntarily. of the ‘Father of his country,” the offering of grate- 
4. The nation acknowledges all debts for its ser-| ful hearts, in the cheering hope that the thread of 
vice, contracted by the independent chiefs, from the| your valuable life may be extended to still further 
moment of the declaration of independence until the | usefulness. 
entrance of the army into the capital. Also those of} The name of La Fayette, will ever-be associated 
the liberating army until its occupation of saidcity. | with the darkest and brightest periods of our revo- 
5. The nation finally acknowledges all debts con-/ lution, and in conjunction with that of Washington, 
tracted by the established governors from the first embellish and adorn the proudest page of American 
epoch of independence, as mentioned in the preced- history; for to your united exertions, and firm and 
ing article. undeviating conduct, with that of our brave and gal- 
The supreme executive power will cause these lant countrymen, are we indebted, under Providence 
presents to be known and disposed of as necessary to, for the blessings we this day enjoy. 


? 
their fulfilment, and cause the same to be printed,| In departing from the shore of your own country, 


published and circulated. to the relieve of a brave, but deeply oppressed peo- 
~ Mexico, June 28, 1824. Seton sacrificing the endearments of domestic life, 
Jose Mariano Marian, President. and afl the sweets of social friendship, fof a land of 
Jose Raraev Berrvuacas, Dep. Ses. | strangers, struggling in a glorious but doubtful contest, 
Demerrivs Dex Casrita, do. = displayed one of the most noble principles of 


our nature, and for which you are entitled to, and 
WaAsHINGTON’s WAR HoUsE. This relic of the fa-! will ever receive the lasting gratitude of this western 
ther of our country arrived at Baltimore on the 18th | world. 

inst. and was landed from the Georgetown packet, The general in answer observed, that he duly ap- 
under anational salute and escorted to its place of | preciated the kind wishes ofthe fire department; that 
deposite, in the Exchange, by ore of the volunteer | it was a pleasing circumstance to him, toonce more 
corps of the city. On the 15th inst. it was removed, | revisit this country and it would be a pleasure now 
under the superintendence of the committee of the | to review théfire department, and hoped they would 
Cincinnati, guarded by captsin Simonson’s company | always persevere in the good cause in which they 
of light infantry, to fort MeHenry, where it is to be; were engaged. 

pitched for the receptionei gen. La Fayette. It was | The general then spent a few momenis in the re- 
drawn in acar beautifully decorated with flags, roses, | corder’s room, were he received the congratulations 
and wreaths of laurel; in the centre, supporting the | of several distinguished visitors. He then preceeded 
flag of the Cincinnati, sat the venerable GeorGce Cots, | to view the the different engines and fire companies. 

one of those heroes who gullantly contended for our; After the review, he returned to the City Hall, 
liberties at the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Brandy- | and shortly after made his appearance on the por- 
wine and Germantewn. It was a mostinteresting spec- | tico, with the chief engineer, and many ladies and 
tacle, and the enthusiastic veneration manifested on: gentlemen. His appearance was announced by a 
the occasion shetwed how deeply rooted in the hearts! universal shout. ‘Iwo fire-ladders were then raised 
of freemen is the memory of ‘‘our hero, our friend in the centre of the Bark, fastened together at the tens 
and our conntry’s preserver.”’ /and supported by hocks. The filling of the engines 








then commenced by drawing water into the first, 
“THE NATIONS GUEST.” and transferring it by the hose, from one to another, 
In carrying into effect our purpose of registering ail; till the whole were filled. 
the interesting events that may occur in relationto; in the centreof the Park, the la 
our distinguished visitor, it becomes necessary to; pany were erected in the form of a py 
note the following circumsiances which occurred in| top of which was placed 4 miniature house, filed 
New York previous to his leaving that city for Alba-| with combustibles. The euvines having all apprexi- 
ny, &e. mated the centre, to within a suitable distance, end 
On the 9th inst the gen. was present at the grand ora- | having been charged with water, ala sigual the hous 
torio performed by the Choral Society at St. Paul’s! was fired, and forty-six powerful wate rspouis were 
church. On his entrance the audience rose and the! directed at the object iman instant. Vhe speciacie, 
choir struck up the animating air of “see the conquer- | for the moment was beautiful beyond deseription.— 
ing hero comes.” The Marseilles Hymn was also per-, 
formed in full chorus, and the effect was grand be- 
yond description. The whole of the performances fountain, in ihe form ofa colussai column or cone, was « 
are said to have done great credit to the society. ,thus, as if by enchaniment, in the twinkiing of oan 
From the church the general proceeded in his car- , eye, beheld rushing up and des 
riage, attended by an immense crowd to the Park, for, of liquid silver. 
the purpose of examining the fire engines, reviewing! When the sun shown ont, the fountain. (savs (he 
the different companies, and witnessing a grand dis-; Daily Advertiser), sparkled aij : 
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play of their united power. The whele of the en-! ice, or a magnificent dome of ci) 


ines of the city, with two from Brooklyn, amounting now and then blew upon the s 
to 46 in number, and the hook and ladder companies, cloud of vapour, the 
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stal; and as the wind 
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arch ota rainbow app. are d ahove 
were arranged in order around the whole inside of with all tts briiliant colors. ‘Phe qpeime® anneared 


. . . ‘ fr r 4 " . rs 
the Park fence, with the firemen holding on to the to great advawiage: icy were aiiin Gie finest ord 
drag-ropes. The whole of the Pari, the steps of the’ Eexh fires 


nan wore a i:keness of fa Payette, with 
“ity Hall, and the windows of the houses on all sides the Sgure of an engine on sattin rihband, and with 
‘vonting upon the green, were crowded with peopie. the werds “Welcome La Fovyeties, the Natinn’s 
The general was received on the piatform amidst the; Guest.” The various beantiful stk banners, belone- 
enthusiastic cheers of the multitude, and address- ing to the different companies were disniaved, and 
“d by Mi. Senjamin Brown, on behalf of the fire de-' several new ones prepercd fer the oce iow. On ene 
partment as follows: was an excellent fikeness of La Fevette en on 


General—The iiremen of the city of New York,; side, and Washington ou the otier. Another } 
participating in the common feeling of their fellow} ner bore this inser 
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dom—Washington and La Fayette.”” One of the en- 
gines displayed an ejegant arch, bearing the names 
of Washington and La Yayette, formed of leaves, 
beautifully deeorated with wreathes, festoons and a 
profusion of flowers. Some of them displayed flags, 
some were dressed with ribbands, and all variously 
ornamented. The brass and copper pipes, the trum- 
pets, &e. belonging to the different engines, were de- 


‘corated with roses, and entwined withribbands of va- | 


rious colors—the whole presenting a display which 
elicited the admiration of the thousands assembled. 

On the {0th inst. he was introduced by the trustees 
of the New York free schoo! society, to their schoo! 
in Greenwich, with the excellent management of 
which, the general expressed himself highly gratified. 
Here he was presented witha certificate of member- 
ship, conferred on him by a vote of the society. Im- 
mediately on his entrance he was addressed by Leon- | 
ard Bleecker esq. vice president of the institution, 
as follows: 

New Yori: Sept. 10, 1824. 

General La Fayette, sir: In common with their 
fellow citizens throughout the union, the trustees of 
the free school society of New York, are desirous of 
testifying the oratitide they fee! for vour distinguish- 
ed services in behalf of their beloved country at the 
time of her utmost need, and the respect they enter- 
tain for? your character; they know of no wavy they, 
ean perform this pleasing cuty in a manner more ac- 
ceptable to yourself, then by present 
their interesting charge. 

In these schools, more than four thousand children | 
are instructed, free of expense to their parents, chief- 
Wy through the munificence of the state legislature 

and the c: yrporatien of the city. 

The trustees fee) assured that you, general, cannot 
fail to take adeenp interest in tho se institutions of this } 


country, which, by affording intelectual and moral | 


culture to the minds of our youth, and especially of the 


poor, can alone perpetuate that rational liberty, which, | 


at no ordinary sacrifices, you, under the guid- 
ance of Divine Providence, were greatly instrumen- 
tal in achieving for this western world; and to the | 
principle of which you have from your youth sted-. 
fastly adhered, unaltered by the favor of princes, un- | 
seduced by the possession of power, unmoved by the | 


fury of the populace, and unawed by the frowns of | 


despotism. In behalf af the trustees. 
Leonarp BLencken, Vice president. 
The general replied in a short and appropriate | 
manner; when an ode, composed for the occasiou, was 
recited by the children, amounting te about four 
hundred. 


He then proceeded to the room occupied by the | 


hbovs, when a lad about eleven years of age ce- 
live red the subjoined address, in a feeling manner, 
which not only appe: ared highly gratifying tu the gene- 
ral but was peculiarly acc eptabl © to the spectators. 
Permit me, venerable sire, in behalf of myself and 
sehoolmates, to congratulate and welcome vou upon 





| happiness of mankind. and in nartientar to this w« es- 


ing to your view | 





$$ a 


tern h emisp here—tT say may that sun set, (when Pro- 
vidence shall ere tain), wit thont a speck to obscure it: 
2 and having acted its part ! 1 ite "A the ft ratural s'yY of thy) 
great $ystem, which impar s light and warmth, so 
shall La Fayette, hare impart da light and a warmth 
which shall thrill through the hearts of beings yet un- 
born. 

After witnessine the exercise of the scholars, tle 
general, accompanied hy the trustees, committee of 
the corporation, and a number of citizens. proceeded 
ito the African free school in Mulberry street. [Te 
was here presented with the following extract from 
the minutes of the manumission socirty: 

New Vorl:, 28th 4ug. 1788. 





a Ata meetine of the New York manumission society, 


it was, on motion, resolved. That the maranis Ne Ta 
rr ave tte. Crenville Sharpe, and Thomas Clarltson he 


| notified by the presicent of this society, John Jay. 


tat they have been nnanimous! y elec ted honorary 
members of this institution. , 


.| Extract from the minutes. 


.| Joun Mrpray, jnn. secretary. 
The annexed address was then delivered hy a lad 
| eleven years of ane, wd excited the admiration of all 
; present: 

General 1.9 Fayws'te: Tp behalf of myselfand my fe!- 
i low schoo! ms ifes, rev] he pe cuaktind to ¢ xpress our 
sincere and re snectful oratituce to vou for the conce- 
scension vou have manifested this dav. in visiting this 
! institntic on, wiich is one of the noble specimens of 

New York philan thropy. 

Here, sir, von behold tncreds of the poor ehil- 
.dren of Africa, sharing with thece of : a lighter hne in 
the blessings of edneation: 294 while it will be our 
| pleasure to remember the great deeds you have cone 
| for America, it wil! be one delicut also to cherish the 
memory of general La Fayette asa friend to African 
emancipation, and as a member of this institution. 

These ceremonies being ended, the 9th regiment 
paraded for the purpose of presenting to gen. La 
| Favette the elegant cold mounted sword, whieh the 
officers of th e regiment have had preparnd { for him. 

The sword was presented to the general tp front of 
‘his quarters at 4 o’cloek, by colonel Muir, with the 
| following ad@ress, : 

Generalt:—The oficers of the ninth regiment 
|Y¥. S.artillerv, anxious to manifest in eommon wit! 
‘their fellow citi: zens, their esteem for you os the 

ch: ampion of their country. the associate and friend 
,of Washi: ton, have Ceputed me to pres nt to vou 
this sword, the he?t and mountings having been ex- 
clusively manufactured in t! lis city. 


~* 


| tis unnecessary tor dpeat the many signal services 
which you have rendere d to our country, for it doe: 
‘not comport with the character of soldiers to mu'- 
tiply words or prot pte itissuficient for them te 
it know that you was lwars to he found in the front 
/rank of those who shea their blood an@ meena 
jt! cir treasure in the glorious cause of liberty duri: 


this visit. 7 ong, long, shall we remember with pride, | I that ev entful time that tried men’s souls. These ser- 


that on this day these walls encireled the friend of | | 


ourimmortal Washington. Yes, from these seats we 
viewed the man who stands next in the affections of! 
this great people—to him whose fame ages shall not! 
obliterate. And do we indeed see the stranger, who! 
fought, who spilt his blood, and distributed his trea- | 
sures to assistin gaining that Slessed boon we now) 
enjoy? Yes, my sc! hoolfellows, that str: anger is the mang | : 
thatis LaF ayette! the friend of us, the friend of man- | 
kind! And when time shall have separated us, our bo- | 
soms will glow, and pronounce with pride and venera- | 
tion that we have seen La Fayette! he who fought with 
and for our forefathers, that they might transmit to 
usthe dlessed legacy we enjoy. 

Niay that sun which has shown with such a splen- 





} 


a mr, and Ww hose rays nave contributed £9 much to the } W ith the gre‘ itest ple assure and grat: tnée ! recelys- 


vices are not forgotten by a rrateful peop'e, hy whom 
you will ever be remembered as the friend of libe rty 
the benefactor of mankind. 

May your declining days be as happy as your youth- 
ful and maturer ones have been useful and alorious, 
-and your name ever be associated with liberty, free- 
dom and , ren evolence. 

Permit me, genera!, to add my personal wishes for 
your health and happiness, and to assure you that I 
shall consider the circumstance of having ‘been cho- 
sen as the organ of the officers of the regiment, which 
[have the honorto commana. to present you with this 
sword, as one of the most agreea! ble and interesting ot 
my life. 

To w bi ct ? 1! ie ve neral repliec war 
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Pro- his most vaiuable present from a distinguished corps; the foundation of existing difficulties, they are ex- 
re if; of citizen soldiers, every one of whem knows, that|eclusively to be ascribed to one of the gentlemen impli- 
| this swords have been given to men to cefend Jiberty| cated. ‘They have not been manifested, and are toial- 
', $6 where It exists, to conquer it when it has been invad-/ ly disclaimed by the other. The following exposition 
rmth ed by crowned and privileged usurpers. Accept,|cannot fail to confirm the truth of this remark. 
t un- dear colone!, and Jet all the officers and solders of | It will be proper to explain, first, the causes that 
your corps accept my most affectionate thanks. | produced the removal of the court, and then its lega- 
, the On the 11th inst. he attended a dinner given by the | lity. 
e of French citizens residing in New-York, which was} No room has ever been assigned in the City Hall, 
ded cot up with all the tasie and ornament which distin-| for the exclusive use of the courts of the U. States; 
He miish the nation. It was given at Washington Hall,| and for several years past, these courts have been ex- 
rom one of the most spacious and elegant saloons in the, posed, in that buuding, toevery kind of inconvenience 
; city. |and interruption. ‘The room was perpetually devoted 
; | Among other interesting devices and ornaments, dis-| to all the miscellaneous and incidental uses, for which 
ety, played on the occasion,was a miniature representation] the city authority and local magistrates might want 
La | of the grand canal, seventy feet in length and running: tt. Jt was permitted to be used by courts martial; 
| be through the middle of the table, which had been made | sometimes by the sessions and court of common pleas; 
ay, | of donble the usual width for that purpose. The canal; >y public meetings; often grand juries; and for all 
ary was filled with water, and on its bosom were miniature | other purposes that were deemed necessary or con- 


eanal boats, flocks of water-fow!, &c. &e. The banks of| venient by the corporation, its subordinate officers, 





‘he canal were formed of the beautiful green sward,|or by the keeper of the building. Soon after per- 
, two feet wide, cut and fitted with the utmost exact-! Mission had been given to hold the courts of the U. 
add ness, and ornamented with groves of trees, variegated | States in the Hall, the room they used was furnished 
all with flower gardens, and occasional tufts of wild|at the expense of the general government. The 
i blossoms, &e. Ke. Looking at this representation | greatest and best part of that furniture was destroyed 
e; from the head of the table, the effect was indescri-|in consequence of the various purposes for which the 
ig hably fine. You saw, as it were, a long line of canal,;room was occupied. It was not renewed, by reason 
~ ) running through green pastures and meadows, now | of the constant abuses to which it was liable. ‘The 
MS winding its way through ledges of rocks, (placed there {district court was often excluded from the room 
of for the purpose,) and now running at the foot of a altogether, and had to seek another place to transacd 


gentle hill—now passing under a bridge, and now |its business; sometimes in the clerks office, some- 


i lost in the midst of a little forest, or behind a minia-, timesin some other part of the building, and seme- 
om ture mountian. This representation of one of the} times at the judge’s room. On one occasion the court 
od great sources of wealth, an prosperity, and enter-; was deprived of its room for three successive weeks, 
- prize of the state, was much admired for its taste and| by a court martial, when pressing business requir- 
re ueatness. ied its attention. Repeated remonstrances, were 
: On the evening of the 15th instant the general at-|made against these evils and inconveniences, and 

‘ended the fete at Castle Garden, which, for|the constant reply was, that the Hall was too small, 


> © ] ° : . 
7 splendor and magnificence, has not been surpassed | and that the district court room could not be relin- 


“ dy any thing of the kind in this country; want of quished to the exclusive use of the courts of the U. 


g 


room compels us to defer many interesting particulars | States; that it was warted for other purposes. In the 
‘n relation to it, which, we have no doubt, would be/ mean time, the room occupied as a cierk’s office, was 
hiohty acceptab!e toour readers. At aout half past | more than once demanded tio be given up. But, af- 
1 o'clock, on the morning of the !6th, he proceeded ter much correspondence aud solicitation, the re- 
on his excursion up the North river, attended by a qGnisition wasabanconed, Some time in October or 
large party of ladies and gentlemen. He was ex-, November last, however, a peremptory order to that 
pected to land at the island below Albany, on Iriday, elfeet was made and served upon the clerk. He was 
morning, from whence he would be escorted to the required to relinquish the room he occupied, not on 
fity by the way of Greenbush. the Ist of May, when houses and appartments can 
conveniently be obtained, but on the first of January. 





. ° : 99 No commodious place could then be procured for his 
“Collision of the Judces.” use,and the very numerous important and valuable 
FROM THE NEW YORE EVENING POOT. papers, records and securities in his office, were, 


United States’ distriet court—The term of this court! from necessity, deposited in various places. Some 
which was appointed to be held last week in this city, were left in the public court room, in cases; some 
having adjourned withont doing the business prepar-|"t another private house, and such only as were 
ed for it, the public will natursl!y expect from the | daily wanted, could be placed in the room he was 
journals of the day some explanation of the circum-|firally enabled to obtain for an office. That in the 
stances that caused it. We, therefore, hasten to jay |ilatl which was prop: sed to him, was found on ex- 
before them the following particulars, which we/amination to be wholly inadequate. 
deem ourselves authorized in stating, are received! To these perpetual and multiplied vexations, em- 
from an authentic souree. |barrassments and interruptions, was the United 

Circuit court—The misrepresentations wh'ch have | States’ court, and the officers connected with it ex- 
been published in one or more of the evening papers, | posed, during the whole period it was held in the Hall 
apparently by authority, relative to what they are, belonging to the city—a court sitting weekly, and 
pieased to term ‘a collision among the judges,” have adjudicating upon more property than any other in 
rendered it proper and necessary to lay before tue|the state. To have a room at ail times at its eom- 
public a plain and concise statement of the facts!nand, is indispensable to the regular transaction ot 
connected with the subject to which they allude. Itlits business. And it is asserted distinctly, that at no 
is to be lamented that an occurrence wholly un-|time has any proper disposition been manifested by 
connected with the controversies of the day, should|the local authorities tu afford it the necessary accom- 
be made a subject of perverse and angry discussion. | modation. The inconveniences which have been de- 
Whatever may be the immediate objects, or ulterior; tailed were feit almost exclusively by the district 
purposes for which these animadyersions have been/| court, because it is stationary, and in session a grea¢ 
made or suggested, there can be no doubt that the|partof the year. The carcut court is held but twice 
justice and discernment of the public will defeat} year for about a week. Its terms cannot be held 
chem. If anystrange and eccentric feelings lay at'more than about twelve days, and whenever they ar- 
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_—~ owen mera, | 


proached, the marshal took means and pains to have} When it was ascertained that judge Thompson 
the room prepared for the purpose. neither intended to confer nor consult with judge 

The evils resulting from the state of things, which | Van Ness, the iatter was bound, in duty to himself, 
has been described, were for a long time endured, | to his office, and the public, to maintain his legal 
with much patience and forbearance. But, when the | rights, and, with that view. be respectfully requested 
clerk was virtually expelled from the public building, | the marshal, in writing, to take 10 measures for the 




















they became so serious, that the district judge sug- 
gested tothe marshal, the propriety of procuring other 
accommodations for the court, under the authority 
vested by law in all the marshals of the United States. 
Ife was advised to make an arrangement somewhat 
permanent, as well 4s convenient, and as the expense 
would be considerable, to state, in the first instance, 
the whole case, to the proper department of the go- 
verment, and take its direction upon it. He aecord- 
ingly enclosed to the comptroller ef the treasury, a 
copy of the resolution of the common council, in re- 
lation to the clerk’s office, and stated to him, in ge- 
neral terms, the inconveniences incident to holding 
the courts of the United Siates, in the building belong- 
ing to the city. The correspondence resulted in a 
direction to the marshal to procure suitable accom- 
modations for the courts, on a lease not longer than 
two years, and at arent not exceeding the sum al- 
jowed for similar purposes in Philadelphia, viz. 1,500 
dollars. In pursuance of the general authority he 
possessed, and of these instructions, the marsha! 
proceeded to search for a proper building: the 


house of Mr. Livingston, then oecupied by the branch | 


bank, was first cxamined. After a long negociation, 
Mr. Livingston refused to let it for the sum Iinited 
by the comptroller. Then colone] Varick’s, at the 
eorner of Broadway and Pine-street. Col. Varieck 


would not let his house on any terms for a corrt | 


house. Then Mr. Jones’s in Pine-street: and lastly. 
the buildiug then known by the name of Tammany 
Halil. ‘None seemed so well caleulated for public 
purpose as this. 

presented, it was inthe way to, and in the vietarty of 
the City Hall, thus convenient to the gentlemen ofthe 
bar, and all who had public business to transact. I 
was taken, or at least as much of itas was supposed 
tobe requisite. The cellar, and some small reoms in 
the third story, were left in the possession of the re- 
spectable tenant, who then occupied them. If it had 
been necessary to have included these in the lease, it 
was intended to Ictiiiem again, with a view to reduce 
the rent; and because they weregnot wanted, as the 
occupation of them by another, does not, and cannot 


in any way interfere with the use of the apartments | 


taken for public purposes. 

The room designed for the immediate use of the 
courts, bas been prepared in a plain but appropriate 
manner. In point of size, appearance, comfort and 
canvenience, it is superior to that oecupied in the 
City Hall; and, if his honor, the justice of the su- 
preme court, could have made it convenient to ex- 
amine it, itis confidently and respectfytiy believed that 
he would have found nothing there repugnant to his 
feelings, nor derogatory to the dignity of his station. 
What his particular objections are to the apartment 
prepared for the reception of the court, remain, ina 
greatimeasure, unknown. Le has never condescend-. 
ed, in any manner or form, to express them to his 
associate upon the bench. Me has never, in any 
way, asked, preposed or sucrested, an interview or 
conference with him on the subject. By a rational 
andamicable examination and discussion of the mat- 
ter, ail objections to the existing arrangements 
would undoudtedly have been removed, for none that 
are substantial exist; if not, the henorable judge’s 
partiality for the Hall wouid have been indulged. 
The district Judge was permitted, however, to know 
nothirs but that the judge of the supreme court cen- 
sured he inarshal for not consulting him, and alleged, 
that i.e place designed for holding the court, had 


ween, Gi a5, a lavern. 


In addition tothe other advantuzes it | 


‘removal of the court, without his concurrence. 
When the marshal, in justification of his conduct, 
urged this request to judge FLompson, he indignantly 
lrefused to rea! it. What required or justified tins 
‘total disregard to tie feelings, the opinions, and the 
‘authority of the distriet jad 


Iver Was it proper, was it 
| decorous to assume, Wii tL ne essity, ¥ ithout any 


} 
' 
‘ 
! 
| 
t 


‘known cause or 2ssiz 3 son, a Branner so 
jutterly offensive, and » t precedent, as to pre- 
| clude every thing Jik : reonference? The 
lhabit of command, | and arduous 
'service, should have been sor: moderated. The 


| of the deck, can- 


ty to the civil 


spirit of the camp, or Un 
not always be transferre: 


, departments of the voy: as it not known 
; . fel , 4 ’ " AS | 
ito the judge of the suprem rt, that the district 
judge was one of the yee ihe crreuit court, and 


| that, in the admin:strati: jastice in that court, he 
| possessed power and ’ t equal 
I to his own, except im the isstanee of eases brought 
‘up from the district eourt?) UW it was known, upon 
| what principie was it expected that all his legal 
rights. and ali personal and official consideration. 
! were to be surrendered to ove possessing no superio! 
richts or power? Nothing has ever oceurred, and 
itis honed nothing ever will occur, in the character 
or conduct of that officer, to justify such an expect:- 
tion. 


yin every Te 


eS 


As to the marshal not having consulted the judce cf 
ithe supreme court, it is asserted, Without hesitation, 
that neither the law, nor established custom, requircad 
,ii. He was under no obligation to consult either of 
lihe judges. As amatter of courtesy, he would, no 
ldoubt, consult them, if they were accessible. The 
judge of the supreme court was not, at the thine, 
{where the law presureed him to be, withia 
jeuit. He resided at Washington. The marshal did 
' consult the resident judge, and received his sanction 
ito the whole arrangement. Itis the duty of tle ma- 
| shal to provide proper places for the accommodation 
.of the courts, and there it is the duty of the judges to 
‘hold them. The places ere provided, in the first in- 
stance, for the use of the district courts, because 


his Cli- 


‘they are stationary, and in them the greates! portion 
of the public business istransacted. To these places 
,itis the duty of the associate justices of the supreme 
}court to repair, to associate with the distriet judges, 
and to held the circuits. There are the records 
‘papers, and the clerk of the district being, ex officio, 
lelerk of the circuit covrt. This has been te es- 
‘tablished custom, from the organization of the gc- 
'vernment to the present day; and this is the firstin- 
stance where the justice of the supreme court has at- 
itempted to prescribe a distinct piace at which the 
'cireuit court should be held. 


’ 
"a8 ana 


~+ 


> . _* > ° : } . 
Ifthe place which has been provided, is found, on 


'eXamination or experiment, to be improper, it is un- 
| doubtedly competent for the court to make an order 
‘for its removal to another. , The objections said to be 
| aHeged to the piace at which the district courtis now 
iheid, besides being destitute of foundation, are 
frivolous to admit of discussion. The cellar is let, be- 
cause it was not wanted, toa separate and respe ctable 
jtenant. His occupation of itin no way titerteres 
‘with the apartments appropriated to the use of the 
| couris and its officers. ‘ihe commodicusness, tie 
‘convenience, the appearance and respectability ot 
ithe accommodations and apartments, are most chee! 

fally submitted to the judgment of the public and tht 
government. They have no prejudices against Tam 
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many Hall to indulge, no caprices to gratify, and their. 
decision will be impartial. 

Strange as are the eccurrences we have witnessed, 
‘nexplicable as are, to some at least, the causes that 
have produced them, the intimation, the suggestion of , 
some irregularity in the late proceedings of the} 
circuit court held by the district judge, is still more a 
subject of astonishment. By whomsoever it may 
have been authorized, it could, have originated only 
in a lamentable ignorance of the law, the history, the 
course and practiee of the courts of the United 
States. 

When the courts of the United States were organiz-. 
ed in 1789, the general goverument, then as now, 
were destitute of court houses. There were no 
places or buildings in the different districts or circuits 
1) Which they had a right to direct their courts to be! 
veld. They, therefore, went no farther than to de-| 
ignate the etty or town in which they were to be 

id, to wit: the city of Philadelphia; the city of Bal-. 
‘more; the town of Boston; the city of New York, | 
&e, and the marshals were invested with a general, 
power by the law, to provide for the contingent ex-! 


-penses of the courts. Under that power the buiid-! 


ings and accommodations necessary for the transac- 
‘ion of their business was procured, and the law was 
satisfied, in whatever place the courts were hela, 
within the prescribed limits, to wit: within the city: 
of Philadelphia, within the city of New York. Ke. 
The «ourts and the marshal had thus conferred on 
‘jem the necessary, and, under the circumstances of 
ihe case, an jadispensable diserction, and the courts | 
were held in any, building which was found most con- 
enient. In conformity to the law, all the process 
suing from the courts, was made returnable, not at 
« particular place or building, but in the city or town) 
1 which the court was to be held. There is not a! 
ingle process on record returnable at the City Hall 
or any other building. The marshal designated in his, 
notice to the jurors, the particular place at which 
‘hey were to attend. The courts have invariably 
been opened and held, wherever, within the city, it 
was deemed most convenient. One term at one | 

vilding, and the:next at another. Sometimes in a} 
ublie building, and sometimes inthe judge’s house. | 
Sinee the institution of the courts, the circuit court! 
as been held in various places. For several years | 
ina small house in Day-street. Then it was trans-' 
ferred to the City Hall. The records of the court. 
furnish not a single order by which it was transferred 
‘rom one place to another. The whole subject was’ 
uistly and properly left to the discretion of the mar- 
shal of the court. 

This is the practical exposition of the law, which | 
has prevailed for the last quarter of a century, and. 
ve we know to be told by tyroes in the profession, | 
who may gain the judges ear, and who have particular | 
objects in view, and dishonorable purposes to accom- , 
plish, that this is all wrong?—That the great men who 
ave successively satin the circuit court, did not un-| 
‘er:tand the law or their duty? That all they have} 
tione for the last 30 vears is irrecular and void? But} 
these new luminaries are too feeble to bewilder or! 
Netray the steady understanding of sensible men. The 
question is too plain to admit of an argument or sha-| 
dow of a doubt. | 

The exposition which has been given of the law, and | 
tie practice under it, reduces the discussion to very | 
Narrow limits. 

The law directs the.court to be held in the city of; 
N. York. Wherever in the city, the court was opened, | 
at the proper time, hy competent authority, there was 
‘he court. It was opened by competent authority af 
the district court room, there it then was, and could 
have been removed, but by an act of the court 
self, It was kept open three successive days. It 

at fall throwgh, but transacted al] the business 


> + 
iD 





moved by the bar, or submitted to its attention, and 
then adjourned regularly, to meet again according to 
law. If ithad heen opened at the proper time, by 
competent authority, at the City Hall, it would have 
been there, and so at any other place. 

But it has been said, it seems, “that the term before 
the last was held at the City Hall.” That it was ad- 
journed sine die, and that, ‘according to the usage of 
the court, it ought to have met again at the same 
place.” But suppose that building had been destroy- 
ed, or the court excluded from it, would the term 
have fallen through, as it is called, because opened at 
another place? This busy reporter of other men’s 
words ought to have been sure that he knew something 
about the matter before he undertook to discuss it. 
Iie ought to have ascertained what was the form of 
the adjourning proclamation of the court. The court 
was adjourned then, as it always is, to meet again 
according to law. The law directs it to meet again in 
the city of New-York, not at the City Hall. And I 
have demonstrated, the fact is notorious,’ that the 
usage of the court for more than thirty years has 
been to meet wherever it was found most convenient, 
without regard to the last place at which it was held. 

Another great and portentous Ciscovery has been 
announced, with all the pomp of a luminous and ela- 
borate opinion. It is, “that the city of New-York 
means the City Hall.” Tosuch nonsense no answer 
can cither be tramedlor expected The law was pass- 
ed nearly 20 years before the liafl was erected, and 
ihe very learned and proverbially lucid barrister is 
inviled to elaborate a seeond opinion upon the new 
yuestion presented by this fact. His great labors on 
the occasion will, no doubt, in due season, entitle him 
to promotion and advancement among the wise men 
of the nation. 

It has been now shown, as is conceived, conclu- 
sively, that new appartments for the use of the courts 
of the United States were properly and necessarily 
procured, and proved beyond the possibility of doubt 
or the power of dispute, that the late circuit court 
Ci not yall through, but was reguiayly and Jegally held. 

5C_g> ihe ‘American’ of the 7th September, has 
the fullowing remarks on the preceding article—the 
lasi paragraph, however, is emitted, as relating en- 
tirely to the newspaper in which the explanatory 
statement was pubjished: 

Circuli court. ‘The lucid Post contains, last even- 
ing, an explanation, purperting to be from authority, 
avd which, theresore, we probably do not err in as- 
cribing tothe pen of Mr. Van Ness, of the circum- 
Stanees connected with the misunderstanding, (the 
word collision, scems io affend the sensitive delicacy 
of the district judge), between the judges, as to the 
late term of the circuit court. The article is intro- 
duced by a few editorial lines, which, with the usnaj 
skill and accuracy of the Post, a paper that lives 
through countless present bluaders, inconsistencies 


.and absurdities, on the strength ot its former reputa- 


tion, commence by staiing that the “term of the 
United States’ distriel court, hoving adjourned without 
doing the business prepared fur it,’ the public will ex- 
pect some account of the circumstances, &e. and then 
immediately follows judge Vau Ness’s statement, 
headed “circuit court,” in the course of which it is 
distinetly asserted, tat the court did not fall through, 
but transacted all the business moved by the bar, or 
submitted to its atiention. ‘Thus it will be seen that 
in limine, the Post biunders, anc, in sufstance, con- 
tradicts an important asseveration of its new protege. 

But to nobler game than the Post. We are charg- 
ed hy indirection with ‘misrepresentations” in our 
staternent of the circumstances connected with 
what we still cali a collision between the judges, of 
which the resuit was, that the term appointed to be 
held, fell through, without doing the business prepar- 
ed for it. It isa little remarkable, however, that no 
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One fact stated by us is disproved, and some of the nity and respectability of the court might have beer, 


most important are directly, or by ‘being passed over degraded by the rashness of his associate. 


in silence, admitted. 


But the 


The facts, particularly, that district judge asserts, that the court did not Ji. 


Tammany Hall is still a tavern, and that political through. And pray, why did he then break it up, or, 
meetings are held in the very court room, are among if you please, adjourn ‘without daing any business? 


those that are not attempted to be denied, while they 
were, as they ought to have been, very influential, 
with Mr. Justice Thompson, in refusing to hold his 
court there. 

Indeed the labored and angry vindication of judge 
Van Ness, shows that he is a little neitled at the dis- 
approbation with which his conduct is universaily re- 
ceived. His misrepresentations of the conduct of 
the corporation, in relation to a court room, as we 
have reason to know and in other particulars as we 
have understood, will be noticed hereafter. In the 
mean time, we should be glad to have him point out 
to us, the law that authorizes the marshal to provide 
court houses, and gives him the discretion of drag- 
ing the court about wherever he pleases, within the 
bounds of the city of New York. And as this learned 
judge has undertaken to controu! the circuit court, 


we should Jike also to know the authority for his as- | 


sertion that the term of that court cannot be held for 
more than about trrelre days If so, judge Thompson 
must have committed a great mistake fast spring, for, 
if our recollection serves, he held the court for three 
weeks or more. Why judze Van Ness should com- 
plain that judge Thomps on had not sought a rational 
and amicable discussion af the matter with him is a tittle 
remarkable, when he asserts that the whole subject, 
of providing places for holding the courts was, by the 
law, justly and properly left to the discretion of the 
marshal of the court; and judge Thompson, we have 
understood, informed the marshal last spring that he 
thought Tammany Halla very improper place to: 


hold the court, and that he liad insuperatile ol ojections | 
The district judge | 
seems so very tenacious of his official rights and dig- | 
nity, as a member of the circuit court, that it wouid | 


to having it removed there 


be well if he attended a hittie more to its duties; yet 
we understand he seldom makes his appearance in 
the court when the circuit judge is here, and why 
need he beso very officious in providing a place for 
holding that court? 
to read the order he had given the marshal on this 
subject. We would thank his honor or the marslial 
to publish that order. We have seen ii, and cannot’ 
but think it a very extraordinary one. We under- 
stand, however, from a gentieman present at the 
time it was offered to jux dge Thompson, that the man- 


ner inwhich he refdsed to read it,is eulirely misre- | 


presented. The marshal went with the order in his 
pocket, not having before secn judge Thompson 
after his arrival in town, and after some conversa- 
‘tion on the subject of the removal of the court, the 


marshal offered him a paner—the judge asked what 


it was—the marshal replied it is judge Van Ness’s’ 


order. Judge Thompson then said, I presume judge 
Van Ness has not undertaken to make an order 
uponme. Mr. Mopris said no, it was upon him. The 
judge replied, I have then no concern with rt, you 
will act your own pleasure with respect to obeving 
judge Van Ness’s order. But when that order shall 
be made public, it will show whether it manifested 
that amicable and conciliatory disposition of which 
the district judge boasts, and for which he is so very 
remarkable; or whether it was made for the mis- 
chievous purpose of endeavoring to bring about 
some altereations in court on this subject. The 
order, in substance was, that the marshal should 
abey no order in relation to the place of holding the 
court, unless made in open court, and that ifany such 
order should there be attempted to be made, to send | 
for him. Judge Thompson probably knowing the 
vemper of the man, acted prudently and rag ree ily, 
a not putting himself in a situation where the dig- 


dut judge Thompson refused | 


He assumes equal powers with the circuit judge, and 
why did he ot then transact the business of the court? 
Was it @ want of confidence in himself as to the 


course he lad adupted, or of the bar and suitors to 
! 


him. 

But we have yet a heavier charge against judge 
Vali Ness. In his statement iu last night’s Post, he 
says, in reference to the United States courts, “there 
is not a single process on record, returnable at the 
City Hall, oy any other building.”? We here annex 
a blank capias, suchas have been in constant and un- 
varying use in the circuit court for years, until this 
last term, when, owing to the removal, per fas aut 
nefas, to the Tammany Hall, the attorneys have struch: 
their pens through the words City Hall. A capias,b 
it observed by the way, when returned is filed and 
becomes of record. 

(L.5.) The president of the United States of Ame- 
rica, to the marshal of the southern district of New 
York, grecting:—‘V¥e command you that you tal 

- , if found in your district, and —~ 
safely keep, so that you may have body before 
the judges of the circuit court of the United States o: 
America, for the southern district, in the second 
Cc ireuit, at the Ciln Hali of the city of New York, in 
and c the said southern district of New York, on the 
ay of —— tO answer unto — 
oma : leaot trespass; and also, to a bill of the said 
-, according to t! 
custom of lie sud court, now before the judges, and 
there exhibited; and vou have then there this writ. 

Vitness, JOHN MARSHAL, Esq. 

Oxr clief justice 

of New York, the - 
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Atthe City Iall of the city 
day of ———— in the year ——. 

What are the public to say to this? and what term 
apply to : \ judge who makes such a statement con- 
cerning the process of his own court? We will 
not auticipaie the verdict. 

To resume—We sce the district judge directing 
the marshal toremove the circuit court against ty 
will of the circuit judge; incurring an expense ot 
alo, when the corporation of the city were solicit- 
ous, us We si} a shew -hereaficr, to provide for the 
court withou pense. We see the auditor of thc 
treasurer giving in to this scheme, without consult 
ing the circuit judge. We see the court removed ft 
a tavern , under a stipulation in the lease that it shal! 
not only continue to be a taver rn, but that the very 
courtroom shall, when required, be used as the meet 
ing piace of a political socicty; and this morning’ 
Advocate, whic h contains th e justilica ation of its pre 
prietor,in his judicial character, of his officia! con 
duct, also contains a notification from Abm. Blood 
good, &c. that the senate convention is to meet 2 
the said Tammany Hall, alias court room of the Un!" 
ed wtates, on the 15th ect. 

Finally, wesee the court fall through because ‘. 
district jucge chose to indalge his preference fo 
this tavern; and thereby the ‘whole public busines 
of tie district put toa stand: and a doubt excited, 
whether another term can be held, without the i” 

‘rveution of an act of congress. ‘And all this will 
out necessit ty, palliation or excuse. 

si_? The “Evening Post” of the ensuing day, thu 
retorts onthe “American”’— 

The late proceedings of this cour! 
) anc d the place of holding it. continue to be discusst? 
)in the colt imns of the Ame rican and Patriot, so odt 
; ously with » view to provoke an intemperate contre” 
 Versy, that nothing more than a plain and cone! tt 
toly ts ‘now deemed necessary or proper. The elt 
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of the exposition, which has been laid before the pub-; know that the marslial is authorized to procure ac~ 


lic, is entirely satifatory to those who made it. They | commodations and pay all the contingent expenses ot 
. » possess abundant evidence of being sustained through- |, holding he courts, we cannot condescend to instruct 
5) out by public sentiment, and they leave it to those | him. Norcan we undertake, merely for his informa- 
4 who began the discussion, to encounter, in their own tion, to prove arithmetically, that, if the circuit court 
43 way, the strong and decisive reprobation of the com- | is opened, as the law directs, in New Yerk, on the Ist 
e munity. aera days of April and September, and at New Haven on 
to It was observed in an early stage of this dispute, that | the thirteenth oi April, and at Hartford on the seven- 

whatever diiference of opinion prevailed, originated | teenth of September, that it will leave about twelve 
we in a misconception of the course, and practice of the; days for the terms in New York. These are calcula- 
he courts of the United States. These were stated and | tions Which may puzzle hin, but which the public will 
re explained, and the unworthy artifice, by which it has | never require us to elucidate. 
he been attempted to invalidate thatstatement, will now| As to the duties performed respectively by the 
~ be exposed. ; judges of the circuit « ourt, the dockets will shew, 
ml It is universally known, that some printers find it | that, since the death of judge Livingston, judge Van 
ie io their interest to print blank forms for the use of Ness has despatched more business in that court than 
wut the profession. They were sometimes prepared by | judge Thompson. 


ek themselves or others without due care and a sullicient | ‘ihe note to the marshal, which is denominated an 


uw knowledge of the regular and authorized forms. One order, and the publication of which is invited, was 
or printer only, itis understood, has of jate printed forms , written to thatofficer, after it had been assertained 
a to be used in the courts af the United States. Hej} that judge'fhompson would not come to the court, 
ne- adopted the form used in the state courts toa certain which had been regularly organized; but demanded 
ew extent, and made his writs. &e. returnable at the City | peremptorily that the court should come to him. It 


'-, Hall. Whenever writs in this form came to the | may at any time be seen by any gentleman, whio may 
clerk’s office to be sealed, and the error was preceiv-! wish to inspect it. 
a ed, it was uniformly striken out. All the official It is again asserted, that when the marshal present- 
forms known to have been prepared or authorized ed this noteto judge Thompson’s perusal, he not only 
ag to be printed, by the officers attached to the court, | indignantly refused to read it, but added expressions 
7” have been made returnable at the city of New York, and | which have not hitherto been made public. The ac- 
es not at the City Hall. It it evident from the general! count given in the American of this interview is in- 
| precepts to the marshal, upon which all the public | correct. 
aaa roceedings of the court are founded, that the regu-; To satisfy readers at a distance, that the apart- 
ns A practice was, as it now is, to make them returua-;ments and accommodations procured for the court, 
a ble at the city of New York. are in every respect, suitable and convenient, the fol- 
t The following forms used by the several and suc- | lowing certificates are subjoined. To the inhabitants 
cessive district attorneys, will shew, beyond dispute, | of this city, no evidence on that subject would be re- 
what were the regular forms, authorized by the | quisite. 
e court. Immediately -after the first of May, the sign of the 
By Richard Harrison.—“The president of the United ; tavern was taken down, and that of the “United 
arn States of America, to the marshal of the N. York dis- States’ Court blouse” erected. The lease was execut- 
ang irict greeting: We command you, that you tuke , ed, and ail the arrangements entered into before 





wil} wheresoever he may be found in your district, and! judge Thompson arrived from Washington, or ex- 
him satety and securely keep, sv that you may have | pressed any disapprobation of the place. 
tine his body vefore the circuit court of the United States; The law argumeut, supporting and proving, beyond 
the of America, forthe New York district, in the eastern | the power of refutation, that the circuit court was 
e of circuit, to be held at the city of New York, in the said regularly and legally held, will not now be renewed. 
ljeit- cistrict on the first day of April, &c. It has not, and cannot beunswered. It cannot, and 
r the ({t is also stated, and at length that such forms were will not be pursued with a man, who, through, igno- 
f the also used by ‘Edward Livingston,’ ‘Nathan Sanford’) rance or perversencss, contends that the court fell 
sanlt, aii ‘Jonathan Fisk,’ and that]|—*The process printed ‘through, beeause it adjoured before all its business 
od for the use of the present district attorney, the capias, | was transacted. 
shall ca. sa. fi. fa., and venire are all returnable in the city of| [Here follows a statement signed by 19 members of 
wert ‘vio York, and have not been altered, as has been} the grand jury, summimoned to utend the circuit court 
sacl uniruly stated, since the present apartments have | at September term, in which the building and ac- 
sine’e veen occupied vy the courts of the United States. commodations are entirely approved of, as being 
5 pre “Thus it is proved, that, by the uniform practice of | “convenient and commodious,” &e. and concludes 
) con ie court, frow its organization, and by the practice | with the following certificate. } 
ai ofa its officers, itsregular and authorized process; ‘I do hereby certify that 1 was the lessee of the 
et 2 has ceeu made returnable at the city of New York, ' whole of the building called Tammany Hall, before a 
Uni' and not at the City Hall. | part of the same was rented to the United States for 
“Neither the court nor its officers can be held re-, their courts and the offices connected therewith, and 
se Lit spousivle for the mistakes of printers or attorneys, that immediately after the lease to the U. States, the 
e fot who are not familiar with its forms or practice.” marshal of the district notified me, that no public or 
snes the writer of this professes to have some know-' political meetings could ihereafter be held in any pari 
cited, ledve of the practice of these courts, because it has! of the building rented to the government. Lie dis- 
he in- been his duty to study them, and he appeals, with | distinctly informed me, that he had refused to sign 
vith: perfect confidence, to the opinion of gentlemen, as the lease originally prepared for execution by the 
familiar with the subject as himself. The hon. Ro- comumitiee of Tammany society, because it was so 
, thus bert Yroup, who has been both clerk and judge of the worded as to leave an impression that political meet- 
eourt, and Richard Harrison, esq. he has no doubt, ings might continue to be held there, and that the 
ourt Will both coufiem the view he has given of the prac- lease was, at his suggestion, so altered as to do away 
ussed tice. that objection. He further informed that the Tam- 
obti it would be a vain task to attempt to enlighten the many society lad reserved to themselves the right of 
nitro’ allthor of the misrepresentation in the American, ou holding their society nreetings in the court room, as 
sere ‘ i ithe subjects of which he professes to be igucrant. , herctofore, and that none other could be held there. 
efize! It is gross ignorance with which we charge him, and Ido furiher certify, that the notice of a resolution 


of which we have corvicted him. If he does nat | published in the newspapers for he!dins a conyentior 
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of delegates to make nominations next October for constitute a board for the examination of the claims 
candidates for the senate, & at Tammany Hall, was which are to be submitted to them, and they shail 
inserted in the public prints without my knowledge. | notify to the secretary of state of the United States, 
The resolution in question was, as appears from the | that they are ready to receive a definitive list of the 
publication of the same, passed in October, 1823, be-| slaves and other private property, for which the ci- 
fore the lease of the United States was made, and I | tizens of the United States claim indemnification; it 
take this opportunity of announcing to the delegates | being understood and hereby agreed that the com- 
io that convention, that they cannot be accommodat- | mission shall not take coguizance of, nor receive, 
ed in any part of tbe building rented by the United | and that his Britannic majesty shall not be required 
States—The same notice I beg leave to extend to the | to make compensation for any claims for private pro- 
general republican comnuittve, though they have ne-| perty under the first article of the treaty of Chent, not 
ver, since the aforesaid lease, met iu any part of the , contained in the said list. And his Britannic majesty 
said building, so rented and occupied. It being fully | hereby engages to cause to be produced before the 


understood, however, that Iam not only authorised, 
but willing to furnish them with such accomodations 
as that pactof the building, retained by me for my 
own use, will adinit of, 
New-York, Sept, Oth, 1824. 
CHRISTOPHER CHESTER.” 


- 
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Convention of St. Petersburg. 
Seplember. 13, 1824. 

The boardunder this convention, on Saturday last, 
the llth inst. unanimously agreed upon and fixed 
ine following averages to be allowed as compensation 
jor cach and every slave for whom tndemuification 
may be due under the said convention, viz: 

Vor all slaves taken from the state of Louisiana, 
five hundred and eighty doiiars. 

For all those taken from the states of Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina, three hundred and ume- 
ty doilars. 

For all those taken from Maryland, Virginia and all 
other states not named as above, two hundred and 
eiehty dollars. 

The two commissioners under the above named 
convention, met this day under the new constitution 
of the board, as prescribed by the 3d articie of the 
convention, and notifed the secretary of state that 
they are ready to receive and proceed tn the exam- 
ination of the definitive list Whenever it may be sub- 
mitted to them. 

‘the board then adiourned, till Wednesday tre 8th 
December nest, when, if the definitive listsliall, in the 
mean time, be received, they will proceed to an ex- 
amination of the claims which may be in astate of pre- 
paration for hearing. 

The board has decided that ihe testimony of wit- 
nesses shall be received in writing, uniess a personal 
examination shall be required. 

The board has ago decided that all arguments of 
the claimants, their agents, or counsel, shall de in 
writing. 

JAMES BAKER, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
bushington, 13th September, 1824. 

Norice.—Citizeus of the United Staies having 
claims, under the treaty of Ghent, for slaves, and 
other private property, taken from them during the 
late war between the United States and Great Bri- 
tian, are hereby notified, that the definilive list, requir- 
ed by the subjoined article of the convention of St. 
Petersburg, will be laid before the joint commission 
for ascertaining and determining the amount of such 
claims, at its meeting, In this city, on the 8th of De- 
cember, in the present year; that such as liave not 
already exlribited their claims, and the evidences of 
them, to this department, may do so before that time. 


ARTICLE Ill. 


When the average value of slaves shall have been 
ascertained and fixed, the two commissioners shall 
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commission, as material towards ascertaining facts, 
all the evidence of which his majesty’s government 
inay be in possession, by returns from his majesty’s 
officers or otherwise, of the number of slaves car- 
ried away. Put the evidence so produced, or its 


_deiecuiveness. shall not go in bar of any claim ov 


claims which shall be otherwise satisfactorily authen- 
ticated. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Hanna, Pa. contains 664 buildings of which 540 
are dweilings—1S5 brick and 1 stone and 355 of log 
or trame; and las 105 shops, 2 brew houses, | distil- 
leiy, 7 school houses, 4 brick churches, 2 log do. 
a brick court hiouse, and stone jail. 

Arkansas. About 100 of the Inapaus attended the 
laie treaty, held by the acting governor, by which 
their title to their lands in this territory was extin- 
yuished, on condition of $500 being paid to five of the 
chicfs and an annuity to the nation fora limited num- 
ber of years; but the treaty is not binding until rati- 
fied by the parties. 

IMPORTANT DeEcIsiON. The court of appeals of 
Virginia decided on the 11th ult. in the case of Brooks 
and Hobson, that the securities of an executor are 
not responsible for the proceeds of any lands of the 
testator, seld or otherwise disposed of by him or his 
executors, under the authority of the wiil of the first 
testator. And that securities of the first executor 
are not liabie for the acts of his executor, although 
the will of the first executor may have directed that 
the second execttor should give no security. 


Corrcon. The export of eotton from New-Orleans 
this year is 28,000 bales short of what it was las! 
year. 

VuLcAR ERRORS. That witen a man designs to 
marry a Woman that is in debt, if he take her from 
the hands of the priest, clothed only in her shift, he 
will not be liable for her engagements. That there 
was no land tax before the reign of William the third. 
That, if a criminal has hung an hour and reyives, he 
cannot afterwards be executed: that a funeral pass- 
ing over any place makes ii a public highway: that a 
husband has the power of divorcing his wife by sel- 
ling her in open market with a halter round her 
neck: that second cousins may not marry, though 
first cousins may: that it is necessary in some legal 
process against the king, to go through the fictions of 
arresting him, which is done by placing a ribbon 
across the road as if to impede his carriage: that the 
lord of a manor may shoot over all the Jands within 
his manor: that pounds of butter may be of any num- 
ber of ounces: that bull beef shall not be sold unless 
the bull has been baited previously to being killed: 
that leases are made for the term of 999 years, be- 
cause a lease of 1,000 years would create a freehold: 
that deeds executed on Sunday are void: that in or- 
der to disinherit an heir at law, itis necessary to give 
a shilling to the will, for that, otherwise he would be 





entitled to the whole property. { London paper. 
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